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ALSO THE EMERGENCE OF MATTER 


I 


MERGENCE has been one of the big words of the day. In 

recent philosophy it has come to play a very important rédle. 
Modern realisms and naturalisms, although themselves somehow also 
emergent, have been quite oblivious of the beam in their own eyes, 
have assumed a superior fundamental priority, and with a certain 
generous condescension have allowed emergence at various stages, in 
various degrees, to the things not so fundamental and original as the 
fundamentally real or primarily natural for them. Life, for ex- 
ample, probably has emerged. Consciousness, mind, and spirit have 
emerged. Everything involving ideas, ideals, purposes, values, has 
not been in the beginning, but has emerged! Idealistic philosophies, 
meanwhile, have been permitted, even encouraged, to look on, or 
listen in, and to enjoy, as they may, the various emergences, or the 
broadcasted announcements thereof, which have at least in the 
manner of second thoughts restored to the world things that other- 
wise had seemed lost. How great and how many have been the 
things which at one time and another have emerged and been proudly 
proclaimed in celebration of their arrival! Can it be that emer- 
gences have been taking the place of miracles? 

But, so far as I know, matter, not to say also ‘‘the real’’ or ‘‘the 
natural,’’ has yet to have an emergence-day party. Here and now, 
then, I would turn the tables and submit that even lifeless and, still 
more, unknowing and unthinking, quite hopeless and soulless matter 
has emerged with quite as much novelty and éclat as anything else 
and so should also enjoy a party with appropriate cake and candles 
ead all the other metaphorical rites and ceremonies. The primarily 

unreal’’ or ‘‘unnatural’’ things must no longer be the only objects 
of festive attention and applause. These late arrivals and after- 
thoughts, as if lost but found prodigals, are often great in value and 
inspiring, but what if really and naturally the very latest of the 
after-thoughts should prove to be the ‘‘real and natural,’ the ‘‘ma- 
terial,’’ and to be no more truly original or primary than the others? 
Tn any event, inspiration and celebration aside, I get surer, at least 
a8 I go on writing this essay, that real and natural matter has really 
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and naturally emerged just as truly and just as importantly as either 
life or mind and that life or mind is certainly just as original ag 
matter. There is some merriment in this. 

In explanation or excuse for our modern materialisms or natural. 
isms or realisms it would seem as if some habit or attitude of mind 
has possessed us and made us, many of us, see or think things under 
conditions of distortion, if not of distinct fallacy, but without know. 
ing it. We have been so constrained to see things only objectively, 
We have then, thanks to our wonderfully developed modern science 
and its revelations, discovered our objective world, in spirit, when 
not always to the letter, as physical or material, as real or natural, 
as objective. Next, so much established, we have added timeless. 
ness, or at least originality to the objectivity and have at once pro. 
jected our ‘‘now real world out there’’ into the far, far past, making 
our present objective reality also the world as it was in the begin- 
ning. Finally, the stage set and the curtain up, we have followed 
with keenest interest the succeeding changes and their more or less 
miraculous emergences, finding these somewhat gradual and orderly 
that they may not be too miraculous. <A great story surely: From 
an objective matter that at first was in all its objective and sub 
stantial loneliness to a now emerged mind with its wonderful capacity 
for mingled insight and objective knowledge. 

Like many a great story, however, this story may easily be taken 
too seriously. Somehow it can not be literally true. Too obviously 
it enjoys the fallacy of objectivity or, intimately associated with this, 
the fallacy of retrospection. Pray, is it correct with finding of what 
is “‘out there’’—certainly a premise of distortion and deception—to 
conclude that that is quite exhaustively what is and then that just 
80, before the finding and the finders came—or emerged ?—to look, 
things really were. Is it correct, I ask, to see or think the far past 
in terms of the artfully isolated, objective present, of the present as 
quite abstracted from the very mind, observant and constructive of 
it, that is, after all, at once for its insight and its construction, the 
glory of these later and historic times? Behold! What a marvel- 
lous and beautiful achievement of mind, or spirit, is that now at last 
discovered world out there which must be, so real is it now, exactly 
what first was! But small wonder that, in spite of the objectivity, 
mind did finally emerge from it! Hold! Are we given to thinking 
of other architects as only emerging long after their designed and 
erected structures? 

Of course, it may be that this present-day constraint of ours to 
throw the now-real-and-objective into the past, making it just 9 
much farther past the more objective it be, is only one more instance 
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of pendulum-swinging, of turn-in and turn-out, of fair play. After 
so many Christian years of spirit as first, we would simply give ob- 
jective reality or matter or nature its turn at priority. To say the 
least, it does seem as if in recent years, each decade more unreserv- 
edly, spirit had been yielding temporal priority to matter. Really 
spirit had had, at least in Christendom, such a long inning. Yet, 
really, no such simple game, however diverting, of first-and-last, 
Puss-in-the-corner, what is the best name for it?, can ever finally 
settle either the time relations or the metaphysical importance of 
matter and spirit. Dr. Pendulum may have been an interesting his- 
torian, but his stories have often sacrificed accuracy and depth to 
momentary dramatic effects. Let matter have its turn, if the play 
seem worth while; but also remember that no ‘‘objective ’’ world can 
possibly exhaust reality now or even, at whatever original time, be 
alone in inaugurating it. 

The emergence of matter as contemporary with that of mind, or, 
say, the contemporary emergence of mind and matter, matter and 
mind, is thus the interest, the thesis, of this essay. A complete de- 
velopment of this thesis would, of course, require extensive and vari- 
gus studies ; but at this time with the idea of what has seemed to me to 
be a useful introduction, while allowing myself in conclusion certain 
reflections and generalizations, I shall consider chiefly the contempo- 
rary emergence of mind and matter in a particular episode of the his- 
tory of philosophy. Many may think that such an approach can have 
little value in solution of the real problem. I am of a different opin- 
ion. The history of philosophy is not indeed in any direct way 
either real logic or real metaphysics; it is not any other philosophical 
discipline ; it is just the history ; but, studied for its own logic and its 
own metaphysical implications, it may involve much and reveal much. 
Is it not in its own special writing and manner the record of philo- 
sophical thinking generally? May not the study and interpretation 
of it throw valuable light on all of the problems of philosophy? May 
not the history of materialism and idealism, for the very pertinent 
example, in spite of the large writing with which it presents philo- 
sophical thinking, be so reported and explained as to assist one’s 
more direct and still more general understanding of matter and 
mind ; of these, I would say, as such, as things or principles at large, 
not merely as things or principles, data or functions, specific in hu- 
man life and experience? Episodes in the history of philosophy 
may be too humanistic, involving rather the story of the-rise of hu- 
man concepts and issues than the direct and more general under- 
standing of things in themselves; but indirectly, when not directly, 
those very things in themselves are involved. Somehow, too, all our 
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knowledge, even the non-historical and objectively scientific, is, if 
not human, at least just a little bit humanistic! 


II 


It happens, even at time of this writing, that I am renewing my 
studies in the ancient Greek philosophy. The studies, indeed, have 
doubtless helped to prompt the writing. Each time, when I have 
turned to that ancient philosophy, something new, at least some new 
perspective or new emphasis has come to me and this time has been 
no exception to the rule. Thus traditionally the Christian Occident 
has habitually exalted the Socratie philosophy, presenting Socrates’ 
conception, Plato’s idea, and Aristotle’s form and déyos as the char- 
acteristic and important achievement of the Greek thinking which 
began with Thales. Before Greece’s great idealists, from whom 
Christian fathers and scholastic philosophers got so much at least of 
their intellectual inspiration, came only materialistic realists of one 
type or degree and another. At least so over and over again the 
story has been told: the pre-Socratie philosophy being, not perhaps 
a clear materialism, but virtually as materialistic as pagan; the 
Socratic, idealistic and preparatory for Christianity ; and the post- 
Socratic, spiritual or theosophic or religio-philosophical, showing the 
ancient, pagan world at last in the ‘‘fullness of time’’ ripened for 
the new vision. And just this tradition, while not as strong as 
formerly, still holds to-day with many. In the interest of Christen- 
dom and Christian philosophy to all intents and purposes it has 
made spirit first follow, and then in priority supplant, pagan matter. 
The story, however, can be told very differently and, as I have come 
to believe, with more accuracy as well as with no real loss to Chris- 
tianity. Possibly our Christian historians have been too oblivious of 
other than idealistic factors and motives in the life and thought of 
Christendom itself; but certainly the forerunning paganism, Greek 
or other, has not on its side been solely or even mainly materialistic. 

In fact, we shall find that the emergence of matter is not a bit 
less accurately descriptive of the history of the Greek philosophy 
than the emergence of spirit or mind. At least in that history the 
two, although distinctly two, were twin-born, contemporary children 
of the same life and thought, appearing together and also growing 
to maturity together and at every foreward and emergent change in 
either showing a complementary or compensating change in the other. 
So sympathetic have they been, so alive intimately each with the 
other, that to count them as two seems inaccurate and misleading. 
Somehow, at least in that history, they have lived in and through 
each other. The twin-birth of them, then, and their continued inti- 
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macy and not merely associated but also mutual realization are what 
[ would show here. 

For my undertaking it seems wise at the start to point out, what 
has frequently been overlooked, that any history of thought must in- 
yolve sociological, not merely technically philosophical, considera- 
tions. Early thinking, for example, tends to be, however informally, 
more openly social than independently individual ; later, in spite of 
formal and also partisan social organizations, more the thinking of 
one or another great individual than the codperative product of a 
group. Thus, Thales, early Greek philosopher, was only a conspicu- 
ous member of an informal group whose members dined or drank to- 
gether, and is to be distinguished from Plato, founder and accepted 
head of a real school. The early thinker, too, again like Thales, has 
no asserted and partisan ‘‘ism’’ and, of course, no developed and de- 
fined technique; his interest and his meaning are too general for 
these; but the later, like Plato, has them and has also his pupils or 
followers, who contribute to the cult of them; and the thinking of his 
more sophisticated time becomes, therefore, a divided labor between 
himself with his uniformed group, on one side, and some other 
leader, on the other side, also with an assisting organized group. 
Earlier, the ‘‘isms’’ have not been separated out; later, they have 
and have become, so to speak, class-characters or class-functions, each 
one taking its special part in the thinking, the real thought-unity of 
the time. This thinking, moreover, is to be judged for both sides 
and their issues or for all sides, if there be more than two, and no fair 
history can afford to forget either the division or the real and whole 
unity. Thales and other early Greeks were simple, general realists. 
Even to call them realists may be too definitive. All of them, too, in 
their realism, such as it was, were both materialistic and idealistic; 
being each, discoverably, in some measure; being, however, as much 
one as the other; preparing the way, as an analysis, begun by them, 
should in due course develop, for the social division of the deliberate 
and technical idealists and materialists that came in the Socratic 
period, 

But, emphatically, the later and more complex method, involving 
classes and ‘‘isms’’ and technique and partisan leadership and social 
controversy, offers for the conduct of a people’s thinking no case 
against the thesis of this essay that in the history of philosophy the 
two things, mind and matter, or the two ‘‘isms,’’ idealism and ma- 
terialism, besides being equally original, emerged and developed to- 
gether and were in every way essential each to the other’s reality and 
meaning. On the contrary, when understood, it may only add to the 
evidence, since the mutual difference, or opposition, of the ‘‘isms’’ 
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or classes may serve only to bring to expression, to make explicit, the 
mutual implications of the two. He who studies the materialism of 
any time must fail to understand it fully, if he do not disgover, as it 
were between its lines, perhaps especially in the implication of its 
negative terms, completing the universe of discourse, or in the vir. 
tual form for which it provides content or the unstated principle 
which it exemplifies or ‘‘makes flesh,’’ the contemporary idealism, 
So, too, any idealism must involve a specific materialism. Always 
the negative terms, the hidden when not open inconsistencies, the 
illustrations, the metaphors, even certain seemingly innocent adjec- 
tives and certain unspoken principles may carry the benefit of an- 
other but different reality from that directly accounted for. Infinity 
is notably a carrier of this sort. In Thales’ philosophy, generally 
realistic, showing no socially organized division of labor and so no 
formal philosophical technique and partisanship, such intimacy of 
two different realities, or—as I have liked to put it and shall con- 
sider later—of two dimensions of reality, is easily seen. In the 
separate philosophies of Plato and Democritus, later and more s0- 
phisticated, socially organized and partisan, it is also to be found 
and is certainly not less real or vital. 


III 


Now with respect to the twin-origin, twin-birth, and twin-growth 
of materialism and idealism, the history of the Greek philosophy 
shows several fairly definite stages and, while I hesitate at anything 
like a rigid schematism, I venture to suggest these, as follows. There 
appear stages of (1) simplicity, (2) ambiguity, (3) bold if mystical 
paradox, (4) open but confused and unstable difference, and (5) 
final distinction and separation with sophistication and _ socially 
partisan advocacy and controversy. At greater or less length I shall 
consider these stages in order. 

I. Simplicity—Nothing could be simpler than early generaliza- 
tion. Of course, the whole history of philosophy might be described 
as the history of generalization or of the incidents and results of 
generalization. While very simple at first, however, it has soon 
turned elaborate and complex, involving an ever increasing and vary- 
ing system or structure of terms, concepts, categories, departments 
or disciplines and ‘‘isms.’’ Philosophy has been defined as knowl- 
edge of the highest degree of generality and Greece’s first philoso 
pher’s chief pronouncement was quite simply that there was one 
thing which all things were. Really what could have been simpler 
than that, simpler or more natural for a thinking man? Yet, neces- 
sarily, the selected one thing was one of the things, and just thereby 
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hung history’s tale of growing difficulty and complexity. Ignorant 
or childlike, led by religious mythology or by notions and observa- 
tions of nature from the fiery heavens drawing water to the cold, 
dead, hard rocks oozing it, Thales concluded that all things must 
really be water. Just so, however, building beyond his knowledge, 
revealing real but hitherto unsuspected issues, he at once set up two 
types, kinds, or aspects of reality. Did he not at once inform his 
selected one thing with double meaning, that of element, one thing 
among others, and that of concept, the one thing, of stuff and of 
general principle? Did he not also uncover and release certain 
other interlocking and most closely related problems? The problem 
of selection: Why water, why not with equal truth earth, air, or 
fire? The problem of kind of reality: Which reality is really funda- 
mental, element or concept, and how really are the two related? The 
problem of change: If real at all, is change quantitative or qualita- 
tive or somehow both? Is it mechanical or productive? 

The biased, one-sided record has been that in his generalization 
Thales simply exalted the general idea, being no longer satisfied with 
sensuously perceiving his world but insisting on thinking it. Quite 
as truly, however, he and his group exalted the element; for water 
gained in importance as one of the things besides being that which 
they all were. As suggested already, water was made dually real: 
on one hand a thing among other things, one of the things, and on 
the other hand, the one and very different universal thing. Actually, 
too, as only one of the things it was henceforth—and this is to be 
emphasized—no more positively or immediately in experience than 
as the universal thing. In other words, as to both aspects or charac- 
ters it was, upon Thales’ generalization, set beyond actual sensuous 
perception. The element became as invisible, as much of an ab- 
straction, as the principle. For it, quite as much as for the principle 
or concept, the evidence of the senses was discredited. 

Again, when Aristotle years after reported that for Thales water 
was the material cause, or stuff, of all things, he was fitting history 
to his own cloth. Thales had not—mirabile dictu!—yet heard of 
Aristotle’s various causes. If any one of the four causes, water was 
all of them in one. In Burnet’s excellent phrase, given as trans- 
lation of yiows, water was neither more nor less than ‘‘the primary 
reality’? and this, except for that virtual analysis—of thing and 
Principle—inaugurated with the generalization, was indifferently 
stuff, force, form, and end, although under distribution of the four; 
thing, I fancy, might claim to be stuff and force, principle, form and 
end. Milesianism, that of Thales or of any of the others, has also 
been described as Hylozoism, but the term is too narrow or too specific 
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in its suggested crossing. Milesianism was as truly Hylopsychism 
and this is also too definitely analytical. Thales’ simple generaliza. 
tion effected little more than a potential analysis of reality. There 
was probably no clearness on his part or in his mind as to the terms 
of the differentiation. Reality was simply somehow and somewhat 
dual. Any terms describing the duality, even those used here, ele. 
ment and concept, thing and principle, can not but be too precise and 
must be taken loosely. Their precise definition was in the lap of his. 
tory and its later emergences. 

According to Anaximenes, who seems specially to have felt that 
prob'em of selection, air seemed preferable to water. Air, then, as 
one of the things, took its turn at being also the one thing and 0, 
while rarer and more beyond sense than water, appeared as both 
thing and idea, element and principle. Moreover, apparently just 
in order that air the principle might be true to the whole reality, the 
element or thing was seen as thickening and thinning from hardest 
earth to rarest fire. So, not apart from the generalization and its 
idealism, but even as an intimate incident of it, was nature, the 
primary reality, conceived as changing mechanically. The mechani- 
cal process only realized or actualized the general principle, giving 
it content, making it plenal. The material or generally natural 
world, in other words, was one of condensation and rarefaction, not 
in defiance of a philosophy which exalted the concept, but that such 
a philosophy might be sound and substantial. The world of the 
thick, even and thin, as I would insist, was itself actually and im- 
mediately the exaltedly conceived world and those who have seen in 
Thales’ or Anaximenes’ pronouncement a promise of Socratic ideal- 
ism need also to see the promise of the equally matured materialism 
and mechanicalism which under conditions of a divided labor of 
thinking came to find expression in the Socratic era. ‘‘One of the 
things’’ and ‘‘the universal thing’’ arose together, changed and de- 
veloped together, equally enjoyed sublimation or exaltation together, 
and finally emerged together. 

But the dual character of reality became still more evident under 
another Milesian, Anaximander, who was, to quote an undergraduate, 
‘‘the guy that put the negative in philosophy.’’ His pronouncement 
was that all things were ‘‘the boundless thing,’’ 76 depo, strange 
thing that was not just a thing. Element and unitary principle 
were thus all but openly divorced. Hardly could the one thing any 
longer be or be like or be confused with any one of the things. 
Moreover, as if to live up to this amazing generalization, the still 
real world of things itself became—so only actualizing the negative— 
always a world of opposite things. Never was any definite of 
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hounded thing without its coincident opposite or negative and a sort 
of progressive genesis of opposites or of division into opposites, (1) 
the hot (fire, the outlying sun, stars, ete.) and the cold, (2) the dry 
(air) and the moist (the clouds?), (3) the mist (water) and the 
salt or solid (the earth), set up the natural or physical cosmos with 
the solid salty earth at the centre and the water and air and fire 
surrounding this in the order given. Animal forms, too, changed to 
meet the difference of water and earth, as this division or opposition 
developed. So for Anaximander nature, her components and her 
process, moved up or forward in character to suit the new overtly 
negative generalization. The developing materialism in Anaxi- 
mander’s philosophy kept pace with the developing idealism. More- 
over, that his material world of things might the better keep com- 
pany with the all but immaterial world of the Boundless, besides the 
eternal opposition of material things, nothing definite ever being 
free from being as definitely opposed, there was shape or structure of 
the whole under law. The whole was a great cylinder! Indeed, it 
was a system of concentric circles or rings: earth, air, water, fire, 
and these even had radii in certain ratio, 9, 18, 27. In general, for 
the early Greek philosophy the more materially indeterminate the 
witary conception became, the more the material world itself took 
shape or order under law even to the point suggesting science and 
mathematics. The time would come when that shape or order would 
even materialistically be more essential than the stuff. 

2. Ambiguity—The Milesian philosophy, in spite of Anaxi- 
mander’s negatives, offered relatively few puzzles. On the whole it 
was simple, direct, real. With fair certainty one knows what the 
Milesians were talking about. But the Eleatics, next in importance 
for our present purpose, were neither so direct nor so stable. Thanks 
to the Milesians, as must be admitted, reality had certainly been set 
between two natures or realms, but for most part unconsciously. 
The philosophy of the Eleatics, which followed and which, while far 
from wholly sophisticated, was at least somewhat more self-conscious, 
was really affected with the ambiguity. Listen to them: Behold the 
One, God or Being, greatest among all others, that moveth and 
changeth not, that is homogeneous and indivisible, that seeth or 
heareth or knoweth all over, that is a great plenal sphere! What in 
such language are Xenophanes and Parmenides talking about? Is 
their thinking materialistic or idealistic? They were talking, I feel 
confident, of one realm in terms which with insight and esthetic ap- 
Preciation would be applicable to another. There is a plenal unity 
of matter, but also—intensively—of conception or mind. Stuff may 
fill, but so does any general principle or order. There is, again, the 
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rest that means physical location and immobility, but also that means 
uniform relationship or mechanical, however mobile, system. And 
continuity and homogeneity are not less capable of spiritual or ideal. 
istic meaning than of physical. The Eleatics, then, were really feel- 
ing the duplicity of reality. Like the modern Spinoza, with whom 
they have often been compared, they were poised and strained be. 
tween two equally real worlds. Their developed and emphasized 
antitheses, one and many, rest and motion, real and unreal, do sug. 
gest such poise and strain; for, wherever there are antitheses, there 
must be felt duplicity or ambiguity, the meeting of two quite differ. 
ent meanings. Must not the unreal be as real, although differently 
so, as the real? The Eleatic Melissus was feeling after something 
of such import when in so many words he said of the One and the 
Many: ‘‘ Well, anyway, if things be many, as certain others would 
have them, at least each one must be all that we Eleatics have found 
the One to be.’’ Or, with reversal of the same thought, if the one 
be unity or plenitude conceived rather for its perfect shape or sys- 
tem or structure than for its stuff, if it be virtually rather con- 
ceptual and ordered unity than mere material and static being, then 
its actualization would seem even to require a plurality of different 
cases, an ordered manifolding of the mere stuff. It is, for example, 
the unifying principle of a series that gives it its many different 
terms. Let the One be sufficiently immaterial or ‘‘abstract,’’ and 
materially the Many, as if the proverbial mice, are sure to play; but 
play, of course, only under the One’s law of distribution. All of 
which may be quite unintelligible. Language is so difficult in a 
region shot through with double meanings. 

3. Paradox.—Did Heraclitus, who must next be considered, pos- 
sibly understand the Eleatic poise between the two realms, when he 
chose the bold way of open paradox instead of ambiguity or esthetie 
mystery? Isuspect as much. At least, in general, in open paradox 
two points of view are brought together, so to speak, without equivo- 
eation. Things, formally different, even incommensurable realms, 
are nevertheless identified, thanks simply to the paradoxist’s insight, 
real or assumed. By Heraclitus in his many different ways the two 
kinds of reality, body and spirit, matter and mind, were declared one, 
but only through the interplay of double meaning. Being under one 
meaning was non-being under the other. To thought, cold and hot, 
so different to sense, were one and the same. Physical life was 
spiritual death. Merely directionally up and down were indeed di- 
verse, but rationally or relationally they were one, the Oriental stand- 
ing, as now we might put it, as erect as the Occidental. Heraclitus 
probably rather felt than saw, rather intuited than analyzed, such 
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identifications ; but even so by his paradoxes he did bring to definite 
and open issue the dual reality, at once the difference and the unity. 
Matter and mind, already distinct in the Milesians’ analysis of pri- 
mary reality, but not yet distinctly recognized; virtually separated 
in the ambiguous meanings and the insistent antitheses of the Ele- 
aties, were by Heraclitus set face to face against each other and were 
nevertheless, spite of their incommensurability and opposition, found 
and declared equal and inseparable exponents of reality. To his flux, 
in my opinion virtually as much a sort of trans-substantial exchange 
as any mere fluency or instability, and his identified opposites did he 
not add, as also important to his philosophy, both Fire, a poise of 
ever changing and exchanging opposites, and Justice or Reason or 
hoyos ? 

After the Eleatics and Heraclitus it was to be expected that phi- 
losophy would be no longer ambiguously or paradoxically dualistic, 
but formally and explicitly so. Quite consciously, although the time 
for separate ‘‘isms’’ and schools was still to come, the philosopher 
must henceforth reckon with a doubly real world and distribute, ac- 
cordingly, his monism and his pluralism more or less explicitly, one 
to one side of reality, the other to the other. 

4. Open but Unstable Difference-—Said Empedocles materialisti- 
cally, there are four distinct, equally real and original things, Earth, 
Air, Fire, and Water; and idealistically, two opposing agents, Love 
and Hate, principle of mingling or synthesis and principle of sepa- 
rating or analysis. Again, said Anaxagoras materialistically, there 
are infinite seeds or elements, infinite infinitely small whole-contain- 
ing parts or ‘‘homcomeries’’; and, idealistically, one great arranger, 
rotator, or orderly distributor, vovs, with rather free translation 
called ‘‘mind.’’ So was Anaxagoras more advanced both in his dual- 
ism and also in respect to each of its two factors, than Empedocles. 
‘Mind’’ was the single agent at once of mingling and separating, 
synthesis and analysis, and was in character farther removed from 
the elements, those ‘‘whole-containing parts’’ that actualized it or 
that it ordered. In many of the attributes ascribed to it, let us also 
observe in passing, such as ‘‘all alike,’’ ‘‘one,’’ ‘‘indivisible,’’ it 
clearly retained suggestions of the earlier Eleatic Being. Again, the 
infinite, whole-containing parts, all different as well as microcosmi- 
cally whole, in short such parts as themselves implied an organic 
whole, needed Mind, the Organizer, simply to realize or represent 
actually what as microcosmie they implied, just as Empedocles’ four 
Separate elements needed the dual agency of Love and Hate. Anax- 
agoras’ Mind, voids, was only the intension, hidden but real, of those 
whole-containing parts. 
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So emerged, at last openly as well as in equal step, both matter 
and mind. True, they were not yet completely free and distinct. 
Each of the two was still somewhat compromised with characters of 
the other. Empedocles’ agents or forces, for example, now seem 
even more than just forces in any mere physical sense, since they 
exercise psychical as well as physical functions; now, in much that 
is said of them, they appear as only two more elements or perhaps 
even neither more nor less than two special properties or powers to 
be distributed among the original four elements. Anaxagoras’ 
“‘seeds,’’ too, and his vois, although possibly in less degree, are pos- 
sessed with a similar hylopsychic instability. Still these two phi- 
losophers, however imperfectly, however unstably, are openly and 
definitely dualistic, as none before them had been, and in their evi- 
dent dualisms they are only realizing outwardly, they are making 
more explicit, the analysis of primary reality which even Thales had 
suggested when he found all things in one of them all. 

5. Final Distinction and Separation.—The climax was very near 
and more than any others the Pythagoreans and Zeno have seemed 
to me, if not themselves to have made, at least to have enabled or 
forced others to make, the final and quite definite separation; the 
Pythagoreans by their Number, great mediator always between 
matter and mind, however different these be in stuff or substance, 
and Zeno by the peculiar shocks of his denials, dilemmas, and puzzles. 
In that undergraduate’s manner, Zeno was ‘‘a very sour lemon”’ to 
much of the traditional thinking of his time. 

Thanks to the Pythagoreans, spite of the distinct duality or the 
formally apparent complete separation of matter and mind, media- 
tion was still possible. The meaning of Pythagoreanism developed. 
At first, certainly, it referred almost indifferently to the numbers of 
music and the orders or ratios of astronomy, to the proportioned fig- 
ures of geometry and the quantities and equations of arithmetic and 
algebra. It was thus arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music 
all in one. Always, however, characteristically the Pythagorean 
Number was indifferently mental and physical, idealistic and ma- 
terialistic. It was as much one as the other. Very real as Number, 
it was sti!] Number incarnate. The farther apart, the more sharply 
distinct idealism and materialism got, the more they depended, each 
of them, on a numbered reality, on shape or order instead of stuff. 

Then there was the acid Zeno, who denied, as having any fixed 
length, size, distance, duration, or any mass of space or time, the unit, 
the point or moment, and so space or time in general. Motion in 
space or time he necessarily denied also, finding it under all the cir- 
cumstances quite absurd. There were, he said, no absolute mass 
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units of measurement. Mass in general, small or large, was as noth- 
ing, being composed of nothings. Extensive distance or duration was 
nothing and with space and time so annihilated how could there be 
ordinary motion? All measurement, then, must be a rational matter, 
a matter of ratio, not just a physical matter of mass and the real 
truth or meaning of motion, if any there were, could be no longer in 
what appeared extensively. So Zeno by his denials forced the dis- 
tinction between mass and ratio, matter and mind. In his dilemmas, 
secondly, he mingled or crossed, so flagrantly as to make them also 
henceforth quite distinct, contingency and absoluteness, relativity and 
finality, subjectivity and objectivity. And his curious puzzles—of 
baldness, of the uncertain pile, of the noisy-noiseless wheat—set 
physical conditions and psychical states sharply vis-d-vis, making 
them clearly and conclusively incongruous and unlike, however in- 
separable. Wherefore after Zeno and the shocks of him, after the 
general intellectual gymnastic and subtle logical trickery of his so- 
phisticated time, it became simply necessary—and it was, fortunately, 
as we have seen, thanks to those developed ideas of structure, pro- 
portional form, Number, also possible—that the two sorts or realms 
or aspects of reality should at last emerge completely and be unquali- 
fiedly distinguished from each other. 


IV 


And so, to come to the special point and sequel of this story of 
the ancient philosophy, as well as, by what the story specially illus- 
trates, to the real interest of the present essay, never were more 
obvious contemporaries, creatures of the same time, of the same life 
and thought, of the same historic antecedents, than Socrates’ con- 
ception—made metaphysical entity by Plato—and Democritus’ atom. 
The idealism and the materialism of these, the rational principle at 
once of universality and identity in the one and the natural or physi- 
cal materialism and mechanicalism in the other, the intensive realism 
and the equal but extensive realism, were philosophical! twins, if ever 
there were such; not identical twins, to be sure; but still twins, sug- 
gestive even of Siam; individual and separate even to the emphasis 
of opposite and conscious ‘‘isms’’ and organized factions or schools, 
but nevertheless implicitly present and active in each other. Set 
your mind to Socrates’ definition or conception: A thing is funda- 
mentally its typical or generic self, universal instead of particular, 
comprehensive of all possible particulars, unlimited locally or tem- 
porally, or in any definitive way, itself only, invisible except for the 
pure eye of the conceptual mind, or to Plato’s Idea as metaphysical 
entity, innate, intrinsically true, real and objective, the last because 
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necessary like mathematics or like abstract justice, and as absolute as 
beyond all practical experience or volition; and, your mind set 40, 
unless my feeling for it all be wholly wrong, you must somehow ex. 
pect and discover ‘‘out there,’’ as if just fully to exemplify and 
realize the conception or the Idea, the wonderful multiplicity of 
Democritus’ elemental but equally invisible verities, his far-flung 
atoms, atomic plena-and-quanta, and the purely mechanical move- 
ment and whirl! of them. Could anything be more truly universal or 
primary or self-identical, intrinsic or necessary, than a quantum- 
atom, an element with only ‘‘ primary qualities?’’ Or, perhaps even 
more to the point, could any process of the world in spirit, manner, 
or effect be more loyal to the general principle of identity, so ex- 
pansively or extensively exemplified in the multiplicity, as in the 
infinite series, of the atoms, than the mechanical whirl? The deter- 
mining spirit of mechanicalism is homogeneity, quantitative com- 
mensurability and self-identity for each part and for the whole and 
for the process. Democritus’ materialism, then, did but ‘‘make 
flesh’’ the Idea of Socrates and Plato. The two worlds, atoms and 
ideas, emerging coincidently, were but the extension and the inten- 
sion of one reality, just as in those earlier preparatory stages of the 
emergence had been Empedocles’ four different elements, alike and 
one as elemental but different and many as four, and two opposite 
forces of love and hate, agents respectively of the unity and the 
plurality, or Anaxagoras’ infinite homceomeries, or whole-carrying 
parts, and Mind, the orderly distributor or rotator, that simply held 
those parts to their cosmic wholeness. 

Also, with respect to the atom and the Idea being the children of 
the same time and thought, it is to be remembered that the philosophy 
for each not merely implied formally by contrast, but also quite 
realistically recognized the other. Negatives, not to mention now 
other devices of thinking, may be indirect; they may seem, meta- 
physically, that is, as indicative of anything real, innocent, and 
negligible; but the thinker who takes them so is in so far thought 
less. They carry more meaning, more realism, than meets his mind’s 
eye, that eye simply having its blind-spot. Did not Democritus, ma- 
terialist though he was, insist that vacuum was as real as plenum, 
the immaterial as the material? And did not just this immaterial 
vacuum, even as if it were an active Mind or Spirit in charge, actu- 
ally make possible or itself effect the very mechanical process and 
the orderly arrangement of the atoms which the Idea and its uni- 
versality, self-identity, and necessity really demanded? On the 
other side, moreover, did not Plato complete the same universe of 
discourse, making his retort in kind, by his treatment of matter as in 
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its turn a real negative; as an empty form, it is true, but empty only 
because not-idea, real for having form? Was not his Pythagorean- 
ism with such physics virtually an assertion of the equal, however 
different, reality of mind and matter? At least not-idea equalled 
idea in reality, just as vacuum equalled the plenal atom-and-quantum. 
Primary reality simply had two dimensions for Democritus, the 
atomic material and the vacuous immaterial, and two just as truly 
for Plato, the immaterial and the material, idea and absence-of-idea. 
Moreover each of the two for its own reality implied and needed the 
other. Each realized something quite necessary to, implicit in, the 
other ; and, for the rest, very much as the scientist’s nature abhors a 
vacuum, so the metaphysician’s more comprehensive or more funda- 
mental reality abhors all merely formal and empty negation. 

Such essential intimacy of the two worlds, that of materialism 
and that of idealism, is, of course, illustrated, quite apart from its 
obstinate possession of the Greek philosophy, in the familiar mutual 
dependence or reciprocity of physical might and spiritual authority. 
These have ever been the making, the realistic negatives, of each 
other. Where had been the divine spiritual right of kings without 
its complement, its fulfilment or realization, in physical might? The 
two, then, right and might, in their way or context have been also, 
even like Idea and atom, only the inseparable intension and extension 
of the same reality ; incommensurable, of course, but different only as 
dimensions differ and so inseparable as dimensions are inseparable. 

This metaphor of dimensions, if only a metaphor it be, I have 
used before, but it now comes insistently to mind. It may not run 
on all fours, but it applies. It applies to spiritual right and physical 
might and also to mind and matter as we have been following their 
unity-and-difference in the Greek philosophy. Dimensions, while 
variables themselves and different, are functions of each other. 
Conversely, while functionally intimate and at one, while at every 
point or moment mutually implicative or explicative, they are al- 
ways formally incongruous, involving real difference in kind; and, 
with respect to such difference of dimensions, right and might, spirit 
and matter, or mind and body are as two different dimensions. The 
notion, however, may not be elaborated here. Only I will add that, 
whatever may be said of either one of any two dimensions when taken 
by itself, each one always being extensive and measurable after its 
own kind, manner, or direction, the two in addition to their fune- 
tional unity, even as an intimate incident of this, are in some way 

and measure related to each other, like matter and mind in the an- 
cient philosophy, as extension to intension. Each one, to repeat from 
above, makes explicit something intensive or implicit in the other. 
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The duality, as it were, carries a mutual service or exchange of ex- 
plicitation. While any two dimensions or variables, functions of 
each other, are not outwardly and directly different as extension and 
intension or matter and mind, inwardly, in and of their outward or 
obvious difference and its incommensurability, say as an intimate 
incident of their functional relation, there is also that other differ. 
ence, each dimension expressing visibly something invisible in the 
other. The two, then, just by virtue of this in their difference realize 
what is very like a mind-matter duality. Each is invisibly the 
‘‘mind’’ of the material other.’ 

As we have now seen, in the ancient Greek philosophy matter and 
mind arose in thought, developed and finally emerged together. So, 
to say the least, I have to tell the story. The story, moreover, while 
at a certain crisis with Democritus and the Socratics, might be con- 
tinued beyond the work and achievement of these thinkers. Cer- 
tainly a still sharper dualism followed, more spiritual or spiritualistic 
on the side of idealism, more loosely or freely physical, less mechani- 
calistic, on the side of materialism, and, in general, that is, on both 
sides less rationalistic. There was, indeed, with the sharper dualism 
and the sub-or-super-rationalism, a new sensuousness, as if sense 
were even replacing rational order or form as mediator. The dual- 
ism was sharper, but also its two factors were somehow more intimate 
and not so easily distinguished. The spiritual was directly and 
tensely, realistically sensuous; the physical, which became free and 
loose even to the point of brutality and sensuality, of uncontrolled 
might and primary instinct, sought, and in all sorts of appropriated 
mysticisms, supernaturalisms, and religionisms found, spiritual sane- 

1A partial statement of such a logic of dimensions has been published by 
me already. See ‘‘Dualism, Parallelism and Infinitism,’’ Mind, XX, N. &. 
(1912), No. 78, p. 212 sq. and ‘‘Negation and Direction,’’ Phil. Rev., XXV 
(1916), No. 3, p. 387 sq. In the first of these articles infinity, as pertaining to 
any variable or dimension, is shown to involve virtual dimensional differentiation 
or analysis, since it necessarily means, if it does not clearly reveal, difference in 
kind; but under conditions of functional unity. Thus: Infinite X is X defined 
and asserted, if not quite revealed, as function of Y. Any infinite ‘‘region’’ 
may be, so to speak, returned to the finite, finitely realized or boxed, by substi- 
tution of dimensional for the merely quantitative expansion or enhancement. 
So, very simply, is multiplication a short method of addition. The distinction 
of finite and infinite, the distinction of extension and intension and the distine- 
tion of n-dimensions and n-- 1-dimensions are three distinctions that thus are 
most intimately related. They are not exactly parallel distinctions, but they do 
imply or contain each other and serve to interpret each other. They are inter- 
mingled with each other and apparently also the distinction of mind and matter 
may be as intimately associated with them. This last, too, taken quite ab- 
stractly, may be only a pure generalization of something in some way and meas- 
ure belonging to, inhering in, all functional differences. 
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tion. Still, interesting as it might be to continue the story, my essay 
is already near to getting out of bounds. Enough has been told, too, 
for the present purpose. It remains only to indicate certain possible 
general reflections or conclusions which the historical episode, as here 
recounted and interpreted, has suggested for a more direct account of 
reality at large and its emergences. As was proposed above, the his- 
tory of philosophy, studied for its own implied logic and metaphysics, 
night afford important general light. 


V. 


No one ean or, as I believe, will dispute that in any era the his- 
tory of philosophy offers a cross-section of reality or at least, amount- 
ing surely to the same thing, of man’s thinking, of his developing 
systematic thinking, about reality or, say, in the course of reality. 
In philosophy ’s whole history there would then be a moving picture, 
a moving cross-section, of reality or man’s thought in or about it. 
In our story of philosophy from Thales, general realist or materio- 
idealist, to Democritus and Socrates or Plato, materialist and idealist 
respectively, we have been attending just such a moving cross-section 
and with our moving reflections we must have been only confirmed 
in conclusions which at the start we were led to expect. History of 
philosophy may not itself be direct philosophy of any sort, of any 
discipline, but emphatically it must have, as it moves, a cumulative 
philosophical evidence and significance. Its primary facts or data 
may be only men, schools and ‘‘isms,’’ instead of reality in its simple, 
more direct, natural or primary forms; but, regarded in its totalities, 
for all the aspects or factors in each of its eras, it may, nay, must, 
carry evidence of reality and of the movement of reality. 

What, then, may we conclude in general about reality from the 
philosophico-historical evidence we have just had of it? Very briefly 
to summarize what in some part we foresaw and what has since ap- 
peared from the history, the ‘‘objective’’ world does not and can not 
fully or exhaustively account for reality whether of its own time or 
earlier time. It can not even be at least what once inaugurated 
reality. The ‘‘objective,’’ material or natural, in other words, is not 
original, but is as much an emergent as the subjective. The ma- 
terialistically real is as secondary, as much after-thought, as the 
idealistically real. For any earlier time, then, even for the simplest 
and earliest—here being a very important ecorrollary of it all— 
reality simply may not be, as is or would be the objectively real, 
homogeneous or monometric, but rather would seem to be in some 
Sense quite dual. At least it must be thought dualistically. If seen 
or thought with full candor, it must be a unity, but a unity of in- 
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commensurable factors or aspects or dimensions. An objective real- 
ism is thus a contradiction of terms. All this the history has, let me 
not say proved, but rather definitely indicated. 

Again, as further possible generalization from our history, al- 
though incommensurable, even by reason of their incommensurability, 
not only are the two factors of reality exposures or explicitations of 
each other, each being always the other’s inside made outside, im- 
plicit made explicit, but also in our thought of them as incidents of 
one process or activity it can certainly be no more true that they in- 
fluence each other or act causally on each other or ‘‘interact,’’ than 
that they are constantly realizing each other. Changing or develop- 
ing, they do so in and through each other. And, even once more as 
to objectivity, it can not be true that objectivity will ever be more 
stable, more intimate with what in general is real, than subjectivity. 
The objective world, the objectively natural, the objectively real, 
must be found sooner or later to be affected with relativity. Sub- 
jectivity can not be the only victim of this defect, if defect it be. 
The relativity-principle, that has so often distorted the world of 
mind, working great havoc there, can not be so confined. Matter, 
nature, the cosmos, is also liable to its operations, positive or nega- 
tive; as when, for simple example, the heliocentric succeeded the 
geocentric astronomy. What a distortion or curvature of reality was 
there! Matter, external nature, environment have simply been en- 
joying quite beyond their due the hypostasis of objective science and 
its gift of external, fixed, and absolute reality. We need caution, 
not just when the humanities, classical or modern, but even when the 
sciences, bear gifts.’ 

These sciences are, after all, when everything has been said, in 
what sense and measure discoverers and reporters of reality? All’s 
well and good, if they be indeed only experimental in their attitude 
and adumbrative in their conceit. Taken as hypotheses or as shadow 
ing suggestions they may not far mislead or beguile us on our way 

2 Speaking of the distortions of the relativity-principle, I have to recall an- 
other, but not impossibly closely related, source of ‘‘distortion.’’ I have pro- 
posed already (loc. cit., ‘‘Dualism, Parallelism and Infinitism,’’ p. 225) that, 
at least logically, infinity somehow distorts or ‘‘curves’’ space. Given an % 
dimensioned space, infinity does not and can not really expand this extensively. 
Infinity only adds a dimensional complication—or simplification?—in effect 
changing the n-dimensioned region into an n-+ 1-dimensioned region and this 
change really is distortion or curvature. Real infinity, once more, can mean, not 
quantitative expansion, but qualitative or dimensional variation. As quantita 
tive the world in its space always has given dimensions; infinite, it ‘*eurves”’ 
into another dimension. So is it, too, without antimony, both finite and infinite. 


So, as finite, it is also relative, not fixed and absolute. See also previous note, 
p. 324. 
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of reality. But any who would take them more seriously, ascribing 
completeness, finality, or literalism, to their evidence, would do well 
to observe how, even like the philosophy of our story, they, too, are 
as houses very quickly divided against themselves. The consistency 
and homogeneity and continuity, on which their authority for evi- 
dence of objective reality might be said to depend, are at best of very 
short duration. Whatever may appear at first, it is certain that no 
science remains consistent. Inconsistences and their dualisms, open 
or implied, will and must develop. From astronomy to psychology 
every natural, would-be accurately objective science must come to 
suffer from—or should I say to have the not always appreciated 
benefit of ?—division or schism. The concerned individuals will be 
guilty of contradictions or duplicities virtual or explicit. They will 
resort to metaphors, analogies, or other convenient vagaries. Fac- 
tions, quite different in their views and systems of value, will even- 
tually arise. Even as we have seen materialism and idealism to 
emerge, just so in biology there have developed and definitely 
emerged, as the science has become sophisticated, acquiring form and 
technique, anti-vitalism and vitalism and in every other science have 
sprung up analogous opposites and their specific dualisms. I wonder 
if every science may not be said to have within its region and context 
both its materialists and its idealists, its mechanicalists and its mys- 
tics. Sooner or later any science, as it investigates reality, would 
seem to require two schools. Indeed, only suggesting how self- 
assertive reality may be against its one-sided explorers, neither of the 
two schools, as I suspect, can ever avoid indirections, disguises, or 
dark implications for the special object or ‘‘ism’’ of the other. Has 
any ever really found a monometric reality? Is it even conceivable 
that any ever should? To each and every one would seem to belong, 
a8 a natural heritage, as its only way to reality, the schism of those 
whom I may now venture to call the extensionists and the intension- 
ists. Any would-be realistic science in its turn needs to heed the 
logic of reality and its dimensional analysis with which the story of 
philosophy has made us familiar. Any one interested in the real 
realism of science must a!so realize that, as in the history of phi- 
losophy, so for science, one’s interest must be sociological as well as 
logical or epistemological. The rival factions or schools and their 
division of the labor of science, as well as the inevitable and in- 
evitably abhorred negatives or vacua of each side for the other, must 
always be reckoned with. I do have to believe that such a story as 
I have told of the Greek philosophy and its two developing and 


emerging ‘‘isms’’ might also be told mutatis mutandis of every one 
of the sciences. 
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If question is of a cosmic movement or activity, of evolution of 
some sort, evidently one must think of two coincident and not just 
parallel, but functionally intimate, equally real, and mutually affec. 
tive as well as realizing processes, whose functional unity is real, not 
denied or betrayed, through their difference and incommensurability, 
In fact just by reason of these each of the two is possible as the ac- 
companying intension of the extensive other. An agent or process 
of intension there simply must be, must always have been, be this 
mind or some forerunner of mind and it must be regarded ful!y and 
candidly as real, not in any secondary or derivative way and not just 
for formally logical purposes, but really and metaphysically. In the 
world of reality, again, any activity, if thinkable at all, must have its 
two substantially—but not independently !—real processes and direc. 
tions, the centripetal and the centrifugal, a striking-inward and a 
striking-outward, the latter as expansive and mechanical as motion, 
the former as inwardly focal and intensive as essence or meaning; 
and, whatever emergence the general action may show, it must in- 
volve equally real as well as intimate and interlocking results on both 
sides. 

Good physical or natural science may continue to feel that it 
must still give the importance of priority, logical as well as temporal, 
to the extensive and objective world and its peculiar mechanical proce- 
ess, but good metaphysics can not do this. Why so flagrantly forget 
how the extensive, the whole objective world of it, has also emerged, 
and can claim no privilege of importance or priority over the in- 
tensive? Possibly, I repeat, nothing is more important in science 
and philosophy to-day than that our realists of the objective awake 
to realize that to their wor!d can be ascribed neither finality nor 
originality. Fixity is not for it in any sense. Its mechanical and 
monometric integrity can not last. It is not all that is. It is not 
adequate to what once was. It truly is only one of the emergents. 
Perhaps I do protest too often and too much. 

Mere parallelism, panpsychism, or any ordinary variation of 
either is clearly not what I am now proposing. It is not what my 
here developed logie of philosophy would call for, although partial 
or outward truth for any one of them may be involved. So much 
more is almost always true than usually appears on the surface. 
Parallelism, in particular, for being too mechanicalistic or for its 
mere occasionalism, is far from my meaning, being at best only 4 
very formal and wholly superficial account of my dual, dimension- 
ally complex, functionally unitary, intenso-extensive reality. Infi- 
nitism is a term which I ventured some years ago and have already 
introduced here * and in view of infinity’s dimensional analysis and 


3 Page 324, note. 
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of the dual reality, extensive and intensive, informing or possessing 
any dually—or plurally—dimensioned complex, in view of such dual 
reality being shot through such a complex, that term may be as good 
as any. 

Not to tarry over terms, however, there is a suggestion with spe- 
cial regard to the nature of change that I must venture and that 
should prove as fundamental as comprehensive. With reality, think- 
able reality, dual as we have found it, say instinct with difference 
and incommensurability, real change would seem to be required, but 
to be really determined or directioned at the same time. The deter- 
mination, it is true, may not be mechanical, for this would imply 
homogeneity and commensurability and, I fancy also, perfect continu- 
ity, and certainly on the other hand it may not be arbitrary, as if 
quite ab extra. To borrow a term, if not the meaning or applica- 
tion, of Professor Montague, change must be ‘‘vectorial,’’ having a 
value or direction that is the resultant, not of any mere mechanical 
routine or accumulation, nor yet of any external and creative cause, 
but of our dual, dimensionally and directionally complex or hetero- 
geneous reality. It must, then, bring real but not random, arbitrary 
or created difference. It must show ‘‘eurvature’’ and the qualita- 
tive but functionally consistent variation of this. In short, repetition 
it may not be, nor mere quantitative variation, ‘‘change in degree.”’ 
Mere novelty, also, it may not be. Its difference, while necessarily 
expressive or evolutional as well as real, must also involve even sharp 
and positive discontinuity. Itself instinct with difference and in- 
commensurability, reality must change and it must change by leaps 
or breaks, by separate things, terms, stages, realms, spheres or levels. 
Spatially and temporally it simply must be definitely plural. Evo- 
lutional resultant of two such different processes as intension and 
extension, its changes may be directed, but they can not be simply 
direct in the sense of continuity. Mutation by emergence is called 
for and the emergence must be dual and, if dual, then also plural on 
each side. If of either mind or matter, for example, it must be of 
both. All of which will seem very formal and abstract, but at least 
it has had some exemplification in the moving section of reality that 
was presented to us in the ancient philosophy from the Milesians to 
the materialists and the idealists. 

As a matter of course, at any cross-section of the cosmic process 
or of any episode of this process the dual reality, its intimate differ- 
ence or aspects or factors, the extension and the intension, the mutual 
incommensurability and all else here pointed out, should be discover- 
able. Moreover, no cross-sections can have more interest than such 
as show man’s place and part. We have already considered certain 
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cross-sections in the history of philosophy, but also of special interest 
there are the cross-sections of man’s sensuous consciousness and of 
his deliberate or reflective thinking. Of each of these I would say a 
word or two and then close. 

In the sensuous consciousness are most intimately associated the 
physical and the mental and these are in forms which must be called, 
first, quite incommensurable and, second, equally real and equally 
natural, original, or elemental. Any given sensation, however im- 
mediate, instinctive, simple or primary, is specific to a certain physi- 
cal accompaniment, ‘‘stimulus’’ or vibration or what you will. Isa 
sensation only subjective? Is its quality only ‘‘secondary’’? Such 
questions are superficial, if not absurd. Should I say, rather, that 
such questions are falsely oriented? A sensation is really as objec- 
tive as subjective; it is quite as primary or essential in reality as 
secondary. The fact, in so far as a fact, that it is a dually real 
thing, realized only in the life of a certain living organism condi- 
tioned at the time in a certain specific way, can hardly make it only 
subjective and secondary or even more subjective than objective or 
more secondary than essential. It is simply dually real, or in it 
reality is dually so analyzable as at once a certain sensation and a 
certain physical condition at just its particular time and place and 
manner, the two aspects of the reality being physiologically linked. 
To state the case differently, given a certain physiological condition, 
then attending this as two inseparable factors of reality are a cer- 
tain sensation, as a state of mind, and a certain mechanical incident, 
a state of matter, and the two, formally different as they are, with 
all that they imply simply show what reality is, neither factor being 
less essential to it, as then and there and so realized, than the other. 
The mental state and the physical state and their realizing physio- 
logical link may, taken all together, depend on special adaptations; 
they may be such as in the same way or combination will never be 
repeated ; they may be only an episode in a much more comprehen- 
sive unity; but by and of themselves they are inseparable and inti- 
mate and, just by dint of the duality, they present a piece or section 
of reality. 

In deliberate thought one finds another and more comprehensive 
piece, or section, of reality, of course inclusive of, or mediated by, 
the subjective-objective, sensation-motion piece already indicated. 
Thought must not be regarded as apart from the sensuous conscious 
ness, however different from it. Thought is itself a subjective-ob- 
jective, sensation-motion piece or section of reality, but at its own 
realm or level, in its own way; in a way that involves a dual media- 
tion, symbolism or language on the side of the subject and external 
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instrumentation on the side of the object. Aristotle made much of 
the difference between plants and animals on the score of the free 
locomotion of the latter. An analogous difference may be noted be- 
tween the individual as sensuously conscious and as thinking reflee- 
tively. As thinking the individual not merely is free to move about, 
but also is active, using as medium in the expression of some meaning 
and end at once the forces of his own nature and of his world, him- 
self, then, and his environment, as well as the mere bodily ‘‘local 
signs’? and the environment’s loci or place-marks. Such activity, 
activity so dually mediated, is obviously much more than mere loco- 
motion and by virtue at once of the self-consciousness, the delibera- 
tion and reflection, which is realized through the sensuous symbolism, 
and of the accompanying physical instrumentation it makes the 
thinking self a much more comprehensive piece of reality. Observe 
how in what I have referred to as the dual mediation, the symbolism 
and the instrumentation, both individual and environment are 
divided in a medium-meaning or means-end way. Also, observe that, 
while freedom of locomotion must enhance an individual’s reality 
both intensively and extensively, both in the sense-values* and in 
the area of comprehended and controlled relations, the enhancement 
must be far deeper and far broader if to the mere movements of 
locomotion be added effective activity. Here the important point, 
of course, is that in the advance of thought over sensation, as marking 
a piece, section, or level of reality, the centripetal, inward-striking 
process of intension is as truly and as realistically to be reckoned 
with as the centrifugal, outward-striking process of extension. The 
free symbolic language and the mobile effective instrument, as them- 
selves intension and extension incidents of a physiological condition, 
only serve to link an inner subject, as deep, intense, or inward as its 
concepts, and an outer world, as expansive and far-flung as the 
symbolism and the instrumented adaptation or reach, in a unit of 
reality. So understood, the thought, which language and instrument 
mediate, must be, as was also said of sensation at its different level, 
both subjective and objective. Like sensation, again, it must in- 
separably and specifically be either if the other. For thought or for 
sensation, as for those cross-sections in the history of philosophy, 
there can be no mere objectivism or no mere subjectivism. 

Doubtless I have expressed myself very awkwardly and perhaps 
With little success as to intelligibility. Nevertheless, as I have to be- 
lieve, from appreciation that objective matter has also: emerged, 
emerging coincidently with subjective spirit, that consequently 
reality, present or original, is dual, as here explained, that the natural 


‘Involving, for example, muscular as well as tactile and visual sensations. 
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process of reality must include both intension and extension, fune. 
tionally related and specific to each other, that change in general to 
be both real and expressive must be ‘‘emergent,’’ but, if emergent, 
also dual, and that man’s sensation and thought at their different 
levels or spheres are sections of the dual reality, the latter including 
and sublimating the former—from appreciation of these things, | 
have to believe, may come a fruitful point of view. 


ALFRED H. Luoyp. 
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Three Conceptions of Mind. Their Bearing on the Denaturalization 
of the Mind in History. ALEXANDER A. JASCALEVICH. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1926. Pp. ix + 107. 


This study, which was presented as a dissertation for the doc- 
tor’s degree at Columbia University, deserves an attention which 
the efforts of most graduate students do not deserve. It is mature 
and discriminating, full of well-formed judgments and clear ex- 
position. In style it reveals the more exuberant rhetoric of the 
Latin temperament (Dr. Jascalevich came to Columbia from the 
Argentine Republic), but it is sprinkled also with precise and 
balanced phrases which succinctly sum up complicated ideas. The 
book is to be recommended both for its intrinsic interest and for its 
instructive exposition of the three chosen figures. 

Dr. Jascalevich presents and interprets three episodes in the his- 
tory of ideas—the conceptions of the human mind which are con- 
{ained in the philosophies of Aristotle, St. Augustine, and Descartes. 
Then, briefly but suggestively, he appraises the relative value of the 
three different conceptions, and estimates the significance for the 
history of thought of the gradual change from the first to the second 
and finally to the third. He shows that there is not what is com- 
monly called an ‘‘evolution’’ in the sequence of the three concep- 
tions. Each man, instead of utilizing the ideas of his predecessors, 
waives aside the earlier contributions and starts anew. Each is 
‘‘the interpreter of a contemporaneous mentality, not of an old body 
of doctrines about the human mind”’ (96). Moreover, he concludes 
that of the three writers Aristotle ‘‘in one sense is the most modern 
and in all senses is the best’? (101). For Aristotle alone works 
from a naturalistic standpoint which can furnish suggestions to our 
present-day psychological science. But this appraisal of the greater 
current significance of Aristotle does not lead Dr. Jascalevich to 
overlook the penetration and insight of the other conceptions he is 
studying. 
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The chapter on Aristotle is entitled ‘‘Nature’s culmination in 
man.’’ Aristotle did not try to find the truth about the mind by 
dialectical handling of his predecessors’ opinions. Rather he freed 
the idea of the mind ‘‘from the burden of Plato’s heavenly equipage 
and from the cumbrous moorings to which Democritus had fastened 
it’? (14). The Greeks were blessed, Dr. Jascalevich believes, with 
a self-mastery and an ‘‘unstudied competence to understand them- 
selves’’ (11), and felt a kinship with the works of nature. Aristotle, 
gifted with translating this healthy attitude into philosophical lan- 
guage, described the human mind as ‘‘the happy fulfilment of a 
parcel of nature.’’ The mind is not a hidden, ghostlike thing, but 
an identifiable activity of a certain kind of body. It is, in the terms 
of his metaphysics, an actuality; and, as the biological treatises show, 
it is that kind of actuality called life. Moreover, as the psychology 
develops, the human mind is seen to be not merely vegetative and 
sensitive life, but rational life; and as the ethics continues, this ra- 
tional life finds its culmination in the complete life of man in society 
in so far as this life is characterized by a striving after virtue. 
Aristotle’s view is thus an unbiased empiricism which, in comparison 
with later views formed to meet the requirements of some polemic 
or of some partisan purpose, has many elements of permanent con- 
structive value. 

The conception of the mind in St. Augustine is presented in a 
chapter called ‘‘The Christian soul.’’ St. Augustine’s religious 
fervor led him to make out of certain crucial experiences of his own 
a theory about the nature of the mind. ‘‘Into the theoretic formu- 
lation of this conception he poured the substance of rich philosophic 
traditions, the pungent passions of more than one religion, and the 
exultations of a rare moral character’’ (36). The resulting con- 
ception was that of ‘‘an incorporeal and self-known substance which 
governs the bodily and rational activities of men’’ (43). But this 
conception was not developed with regard for strict logical consis- 
tency. The earlier materialism of St. Augustine in his Manichaean 
days, the later neo-Platonism with its theories of the ecstatic union 
of the soul with God, and the final conversion to Christianity with 
its authoritative Bible containing many bewildering texts,—all these 
contributed elements of confusion and difficulty. But throughout 
his treatment of the mind he manifests genuine moral understanding 
of the hopes and fears, the aspirations and conflicts, of a soul-pos- 
sessed-by-religion. Thus he left behind him ‘‘a new moral resource 
in the world, not a new doctrine in philosophy’’ (59). He should 
be judged, not by his contribution to the history of ideas, but by 
his influence on the future quality of Christian living. 
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Descartes is announced by the title ‘‘The rational knower,” 
His conception of mind was not due to interest in psychology. It 
came rather as an answer to a pressing logical problem. It presents 
a view of what the modern individual must be in order that the 
Cartesian methods of science may be justified. The individual was 
throwing off the bonds of authority and tradition; he was claiming 
to be ‘‘self-sufficient in matters of knowledge’’ (76-77). The bed. 
rock of certainty is thus a knowing principle to whom the secrets of 
science lie open upon condition that he follow, not distractions of 
the senses or dictates of hereditary institutions, but the logic of his 
own essential nature. Doubtless the tendency of modern philosophy 
towards what Professor Whitehead calls the ‘‘ bifurcation of nature’”’ 
and Dr. Jascalevich calls the ‘‘denaturalization of mind’’ is due to 
Descartes’s separation of mind and body. This tendency was al- 
ready present in modern science before Descartes, as when Galileo 
put all sense-qualities into the mind and thus rid objective reality of 
the presence of ‘‘subjective phenomena’’ (68-69). But Descartes 
added greatly to the strength of this tendency. Dr. Jascalevich 
makes it quite clear, however, what Descartes’s motives were in 
adopting and enforcing this philosophical position. Descartes was 
‘‘not concerned with the subject of psychological research’’ (75). 
He was not putting the self so outside of nature that for him a 
knowledge of nature became difficult (though such sceptical im- 
plications came later to be drawn from the mind-body dualism). 
Rather he was insisting that man’s mind was such a principle of 
rational thought that to it nature was an intelligible realm within 
which the rationalistic method could be legitimately followed. As 
the removal of sense-qualities from nature made objects essentially 
knowable, so the definition of mind as res cogitans made it essen- 
tially a knower. The former defined the objects of knowledge; the 
latter defined the logic through which knowledge was obtainable. 
We can not to-day find in Descartes much information on the con- 
ditions for the emergence of mind or for the enrichment of life in 
the social, political, religious spheres. Any such discussion lay out 
side Descartes’s fundamental interests. But we can and do find a 
proclamation of the emancipation of the human mind from bonds of 
ignorance and confining tradition, a declaration of the right and 
power of the human mind to know, to build up a science of nature, 
to grasp the essential truth concerning the world about it. 

In conclusion one word may be added in appreciation of the 
sound methodology which Dr. Jascalevich uses in his study of the 
history of ideas. Some would-be historians of philosophy seem first 
to formulate a fixed set of questions which happen to interest them, 
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and then use the materials of past philosophies to obtain a series of 
answers to this fixed set of questions. Of course this method results 
in two evil consequences. On the one hand these would-be historians 
miss the genuine significance of the systems studied, unless occa- 
sionally in those systems the same set of questions happens to be 
under investigation,—and this coincidence is rare. On the other 
hand they remain wrapped up in their own local concerns, and lose 
that stretching of the imagination and broadening of interests which 
historical research may bring. Dr. Jascalevich is quick to find in 
the past certain teachings of permanent value, certain discoveries 
which are pertinent to our contemporary interests (as his appraisal 
of Aristotle shows). But his method is to set aside the queries of 
present-day controversies and to regard past philosophies from the 
point of view of their own motivations and their own problems. In 
following his chapters on three conceptions of mind his readers 
will gain some of that heightened intellectual sympathy and that 
increased range of human interest which come from a mature study 
of history. 


STERLING P. LAMPRECHT. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Journal of Philosophy is continually receiving calls for 
back volumes and at the present time only thirteen of the twenty- 
three volumes can be supplied complete. Perhaps some of our sub- 
scribers have back volumes and odd numbers of the Journal of 
Philosophy which they are willing to sell. Unfortunately, the Jour. 
nal has no available funds with which to buy up in advance back files, 
except in the case of those volumes and odd numbers for which there 
is a waiting list, but we should like very much to act as a clearing 
house, and to keep on file records of such available stock, in order 
to put the customer and owner of the volumes in touch with one 
another. 

In some cases, complete volumes could be assembled from our 
stock of loose numbers if certain issues now out of stock could be 
bought. We are listing below, therefore, both the volumes and 
numbers which are needed at this time. 

Any interested persons are asked to send us a list of all the 
odd numbers, and both bound and unbound volumes which they 
are willing to dispose of. 

Volumes out of stock: II, III, V, VI, (VII),2 VIII, XV, XVI, 
XVII, XVIII. 

Single numbers out of stock: Vol. I, nearly every number; Vol. 
II, Nos. 5, 8, 12, 14, 21; Vol. III, Nos. 1, 3, 4; Vol. V, Nos. 1, 2, 
(10), 18; Vol. VI, No. 3; Vol. VII, No. 16; Vol. VIII, Nos. (3), 10; 
Vol. IX, No. 15; Vol. X, Nos. (1), 13; Vol. XI, Nos. 3, (13) ; Vol. 
XII, Nos. 8, 11; Vol. XIV, No. 25; Vol. XV, Nos. (10), 20, 21, 22, 
23, (25); Vol. XVI, Nos. 2, 3; Vol. XVII, Nos. 1, 6; Vol. XVIII, 
No. 24; Vol. XIX, No. 5. 


1 Those figures in parenthesis represent volumes or numbers of which the 
supply is very low. 
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